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By THE PARTY ON THE Sport. 


Wednesday.—Woke up this morning and found that her Most 
Gracious had performed one of the most gracious acts which endear 
her to all ranks. She has given permission to all Irish regiments to 
wear the shamrock on St. Patrick’s Day in recognition of their con- 
spicuous bravery in South Africa. Thus “ the wearing of the green ”’ 
will have much of the political sting taken out of it, and another 
substantial step is taken towards real ‘‘Imperial union.” Hurroo! 


BED ROCK. 


With the Shamrock of Erin, the Thistle, and Rose 
And Leek of the Welshman, are proudly entwined ; 
If singly they show a firm front to their foes, 
Say, what can withstand them when all are combined ? 
When hearts that are loyal are ‘‘ wearing the green,”’ 
Sedition will pass, with its froth and its flam, 
For the Irishman’s love of his Country and Queer 
Is fixed on a rock that is far from a sham. 


Thursday.—Took the Duke of Connaught to see the Lord- 
Lieutenant this morning at “‘ the Castle.”’ Left them and went to 
assist Mons. Blanc purchase Flying Fox at the sale of the Duke of 
Westminster’s horses. Managed it for £37,500. Mons. B. stood 
a drink. Going back with him to Paris found the Théatre 
Francais on fire! The historic house was burnt right out amid 
the tears and lamentations of the populace. Hurried from the 
painful scene to open the first Alexandra Trust Restaurant. 
Lunched heavily for fourpence halfpenny, and then went off to 
meet Her Most Gracious (coming to town for the week-end) at 
Paddington. Huge crowds and enthusiasm in solid blocks. Every 
British head lost, and not recovered for hours. Shouted ourselves 
hoarse and voiceless, and thoroughly undermined our constitutions. 


THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE. 
Air: “ Yankee Doodle.” 
Her Majesty arrived in town, 
And soon a loyal spasm 
Sent us ramping up and down 
In wild enthusiasm : 
And Fn and I were just as bad 
As any youth or yokel— 
We cheered and “carried on ” like mad— 
So now we're scarcely vocal ! 

Friday.—Took Her Most Gracious round the West End—more 
enthusiasm! Helped H.R.H. inspect and compliment the 
Imperial Yeomanry, had a look at the Hackney Horse Show Sale (last 
day) at Islington, attended the general meeting of the Actors’ 
Association (once more a “school for actors ”’ is in the air!) 
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Saturday.—Ran down and opened the Free Churches Congress at 
Sheffield. Helped Her Most Gracious review the Guards at Buck- 
ing Palace, and got her safely back home again to Windsor. Took 
Lord Rowton down in the evening, by-the-way, to dinner, and left 
him there. Spent the afternoon very pleasantly at the Royal 
Society of ‘Painter-Etchers’ Show, and then ran back to Sheffield, 
and on to Derby, at each of which towns pro-Boer meetings were 
again sent flying. Most improper proceeding this breaking up of 
meetings—people really shouldn’t put people’s heads under pumps. 


HOT FOOT AND COLD COMFORT. 


When I came to this country I firmly believed 
That the people had no information, 

And my blunder-head arguments would be received 
With credulous awe by the nation. 

But they’re chasing me up and they’re chasing me down, 
And wherever the beggars can trace me, 

They force me to scuttle from town after town, 
And still they are after me. Chase me! 


Monday.—Took H.R.H. and his missis to Devonshire House and 
helped them review and inspect the Imperial Yeomanry Field Hos- 
pital and Bearers’ Company. Passed the day quietly in town, and 
then made off to Gloucester and subsequently to Scarborough, 
where more Cronwright-Schreiner- and pro-Boer goings on were to 
the fore. The Scarborough affair was a bit serious; it’s about time 
this sort of thing was stopped—by clapping the Schreiner man into 
a lunatic asylum, say. 


Tuesday.—Went round to the L.C.C. and saw a howling row over 
the Gladstone statue site! After that went and set the Princess 
well on the way with the first Drawing-room of the season, and, 
having flirted with several beautiful embryo duchesses, took them 
to a photographer’s and left them there, to be called for to-morrow. 
This day was signalised an elaborate practical joke on the part of 
the late Boer Republics, entitled ‘‘ Peace Proposals.” It will long 
hold a high place in the hilarity of nations, But it’s just like 


them. 
ALL OF A PEACE. 


Defeated and cornered and tired of the war 
“The Presidents” recently treated us 
To “‘ notes for a peace,” where they asked rather more 
Than if they'd entirely defeated us. 
In public their futile demands to increase, 
And fling, from ambition, the curtain hence, 
Can scarcely be called a ‘‘ proposal of peace ’’— 
It’s simply a piece of impertinence ! 
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THE GREAT TURNING MOVEMENT. 


The great feature of the Free State Invasion has been Lord “‘ Bob’s”’ turning 
movements and the great mobility of the Boers . 


— 


——— 


The Avenging Head. 


Now, Kruger, you shouldn’t have twisted 
the tail 
Of the Lion who wouldn’t have bit 
ou, 
Did aa not know you would wring it, 
and fail 
’Gainst a paw that might kill, if it hit 
you ? 


You've got a big wrist, and can givea 
sore twist 
To a tail lying temptingly near you, 
But now turns the head to make pulp of 
your fist, 
But he won’t eat you all, never fear 
you. 


Your strong ‘‘ Ultima ”—was a jump on 
his back, 
And, of course, he bounced up to unseat 
ou. 
‘hak’ aes he belabours you—whack 
upon whack, 
With a paw full of power he defeats 
you. 


The ** Bobs” stroke so tall caus’d you 
surprise not small, 
And Buller struck out from the 
shoulder, 
Be sure you must “stagger,” and 
stagger to fall, 
Notwithstanding your barrel and your 
boulder. 


We are sure, when the last shot of 
triumph has roar’d, 
That it’s trumpet-toned echo will be 
A grave to the hatchet, a rest to the 
sword, 
Mr. Bull on the bridge, and acalm 
on the sea. 





Kicked Him. 
“ You are all soul, my darling!” said 


the fair girl to her poetical lover. 


‘“‘ Your father was all sole last night! ” 
he remarked, sadly. 





Running Them Down. 


Boy.—“* Do you want a boy to run 
errands, sir? ”’ 


Tradesman.—* There isn’t such a boy ; 
boys don’t run errands, they crawl ’em.”’ 








In the Country. 


Mistress (to Town Cook).—‘‘ Don’t you 
think the scenery is very pretty about 
here, Jane?” 


Town Cook.—‘t No, mum, there ain’t 
any p’leecemen to be seen !”’ 











3 a.m. 


Stayout.—“I’m threatened with 
lockjaw.”’ 
Bliffers.—‘' You don’t say so!” 


Stayout.—‘* Yes. My wife will lock 
me out, and ‘jaw’’ me through the 
keyhole.” 
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The Heroines at Home. 











O moTHERS- who strengthened old | 
England’s might | 
With sons of heroic mien, 
On you must the pain of battle fall 
“With agony deep and keen. 

Your sons die once, if they die at all ; 
But ye are dwelling with Death, 
Who is near thee in long dark nights of A 

dread 
Disguised in thy living breath. 


O wife who fears the light of day 
That brings the list of slain, 

In which thy dear one’s name may be, 
Thine is the stress of pain; ~ 

For who can tell in thy heart’s suspense, 
Until the war is o’er, 

If phantom Death, who is haunting thee, 
Will knock at thy bosom’s door ? 











O sister who loves, as a sister can, 
That brother who loves our cause; 
O maiden who loves, as a sweetheart 
will, 
That lover of bloody wars; 
Yours is the pain of more wounds that 
fall 
To the lot of the gallant heart 
Who fights for you and fights for us all, 
Yes, yours is the harder part. 








O mother, and wife, and sister, be brave ; 
O maiden be brave and strong. 
Tho’ your cheeks may blanch and your 
tears fall fast 
Give ear to the end of my song: 
You’re all of the stuff that is British 
born, 
The stuff that never gives way ; 
And you'll bear yourselves proudly, with 
_ face to the foe, 
Like those in the thick of the fray. 

















































A “Facer.” | 
Grandma.— When I was a little girl 


I used to have a sweet tooth like you, | 
my dear.” 
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Grand-daughter.—“ And now youain’t : 
gotany teeth at all, have you, grandma?” | | | \ 
“ Killing.” | li NM 
Englishman.—‘*' A Scotsman is no- ec: I. 2 


where without his kilt.” 
lrishman.—“ Shure phwat good is he 
whin he’s kilt? ”’ 


—————————— — Se —on ee 
———————————— —————— 


He.—" Well, we're neither salt nor sugar, so we shan’t hurt.” oe 
She.—‘* I don’t know about not being sugar ; I begin to feel rather moist. 
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‘(I’m fearfully sorry, Hettie,”’ I replied; “‘ but you see I’ve been 

















Outflanked at “ The Army and Navy.” so occupied with getting things in the siege traina—I—er—mean in 
. : train for my departure that ——’”’ 
Ox Saturday, after a slight passage at arms with my landlady “Ob, yo 4 - aedn't bother explaining,” she laughed; “and what 
concerning defective commissariat, I marched down to the Army are you going out for?” 
and Navy Stores. I was about to invest the garris—I—er—mean “As a free nent I eye b ‘liary £ “then, I 
in a new pipe, when I heard a well-known voice behind a rampart “Oh!” chimed in one of the auxiliary forces ; en, 1 su 
of cigar boxes. Need I add that it was Hettie’s? Peering through pose, you'll be with the New South Wales men; but I thought tt 


uired a lot of skill and. practice to hold a lance?” 


a friendly embrasure, I discovered it was alreconaissance in force. t was certainly a very galling fire. 


There were two other girls and some light infant-ry, in extended “ He’s going to write, not fight,” came shell number two from 
order, searching the trenches—I mean, counters—marked “‘ suitable Hettie’s lips. ‘ But you will let us see you in your khaki suit and 
gifts for our troops.” . puttees, won't you, Mr. Spinks, especially the puttees ?” 


Just as I was about to retire, one of the infantry located me, And the light infantry laughed immoderately. How I longed to 





i posi enfilade them ! 
er wg > = eae Los pave pee — So there The indelicate allusion to the reinforcements so sadly needed by 
was nothing for it bur to boldly march across the open. my lower extremities was the last straw. The goss was quite 
I was duly introduced to the auxiliary forces, and waited peas y oon apache ng or a perry kopje ot dane pes hes 
anxiously for the inevitable bombardment of interrogatories. and took shelter behind a pyramid- Hetti Pp) 3 Ler 
“We hear you are going out to South Africa next week, Mr. | in the next rhage scot oe : ye ons | Piagrmie or og for new 
Spinks,” was the sighting shot fired from Hettie’s Kop. “ You |—  renes, alee ee risat perer.te oom fas sees: — 4 














hever deigned to tell us anything about it, but, of course, we're such 





Ex-PresIDENT Stryn's beverage—Orange bitters. 







unimportant people down at the hospital. 


‘“SStewenses 
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Coming Events. 
KRUGER (to Joubert) :— 


Come, Rig we have got to get through 
how 
Don’t you worry, you leave it to me, 
It’s slimness, my boy, that will do it. 
We must cheat if we want to get free, 
Look, I fancy that’s General Roberts, 
Now some big game I think we should 
So it’s up with your gun, 
And prepare for some fun, 
While I work the old tricky white 
flag ! 





I shall speak to him gently and kindly. 
’ : : ‘ " 


talk most 


aA mil See. 








He.—** I have been dancing till I feel quite idiotic. ’ 
Sie.—* Really, I didn’t notice any difference.” 





























Then we'll prove that white flags have 
their use. 
With a text or two, apt and conclusive, 
I shall while a few minutes away, 
And meanwhile you'll prepare 
Some elaborate snare, 
That will serve to keep Britain at bay. 
Now, down with your head or he'll see 
you, 
Now's the time for 
singing guile, 
For I know a trick that will free you, 
Pray observe my Old Testament smile. 
He comes, looking grim and unpleasant, 
Now you see the effect I shall cause! 
If I tip him a smile 


some Psalm- 











| 


KruGcer.(to Lord,Roberts).:— 


A truce to this turmoil and worry, 

A truce to this flurry and stir! 

Pray, why, Sir, this pestilent hurry, 

When I'm fully prepared to—confer ? 

Oh, come let us argue together, 

Let’s discuss all the cons and the pros; 
Though we’ve fought a big fight, 
Goodness knows who was right ! 

And what’s wrong, Sir? Why, nobody 

knows ! 
For a while we were in the ascendant, 

Then we crowed with an energy terse! 

For we felt we were quite independent— 

But we’re feeling, just now, the reverse. 

Still, all trouble is sent for our guidance; 

Look up Exodus —er—that’s to say— 
As you’ve come out on top, 

Well, the war you can stop, 

And you'll find the best way’s to give 

way. 
Ah me! If old Gladstone were living, 

Or if Cobden were with us, or Bright, 

Oh, I’m sure that they’d all be for- 
giving— 

And quite cringingly mild and polite. 

They would say: ‘They have fought 
for their freedom— 

So it’s free we must let them remain— 
Let’s be patient and meek, 

And present them our cheek, 

Let them smack it—but don’t smack 

again!” 


Lorp Roserts (keeping his rifle 
levelled) :— 


The time has gone by for disputing, 
Points like that, I’ve no time to dis- 
CUSS ; 
If you’re tired, my Kruger, of shooting, 
You had better surrender to us. 
White flags are too stale to deceive us, 
And your texts have lost all their old 
charms, 
And, between me and you, 
There’s but one thing to do, 
And that’s come in, and lay down your 
arms. 
Independence you staked on the fighting, 
Away your allegiance you tossed, 
The position you found so inviting, 
You plunged, and your country you 
lost. 
The end is to be annexation, 
Nothing less, Sir, will do for us now, 
Who to Fortune appeals, 
Although cheated he feels, 
Still to Fortune’s decision must bow. 
Think you that our blood and our 
treasure 
We have spent on this burgheremade 
war 
To give you the innocent pleasure 
Of having things left as before. 
No, Kruger, you’re really mistaken, 
You and Steyn thought to boss the 
whole show, 
But, alas ! my dear friend, 
Now your game’s at an end, 
You will find that you'll both have to 


go! 





Still Smokes. 


My love and I have had a tiff, 
Because I’m partial to a “ whiff”’; 
She now regrets she ever spoke, 
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COMING EVENTS. 


py tyne (TO JOUBERT).—* PLL TRY THE DODGE FOR WHAT IT’S WORTH.” 
RD ROBERTS.—“ NO MORE TRICKS, KRUGER. UNCONDITIONAL SURRENDER. NOTHING LESS.” 


BLOEMFONTEIN WAS TAKEN BY Lorp Roperts on 137TH INST. 
(Por Cartoon Verses, eee paae 92.) 
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The Peace De Resistance; or, Change for 
a Sovereign (International State). 
A FARCE IN TWO DISPATCHES. 
TRANSLATED INTO ENGLISH FROM THE DutcH OF Dr. LEyYDs, 


Dramatis Persoxnz :— 


President Kruger......++++.+ A Patriarch in a Difficult Position. 
President Steym ...e22ee00+5. AM ded Politician. 
Lord Salisbury oeeeeerereee John ull’s Representative. 
and 
The Civilised World ........ A Disinterested Party. 


Scene.—A Diplomatic One. 
(Curtain rises on an acute stage—of the South African war.) 


(Enter Presidents Kruger and Steyn.) 


Kruger.—** Now, Steyn, pull yourself together, you mustn’t give 
way like this. It may all be for the best.” 

teyn.—** Wait till your country’s invaded ” 

Kruger.—‘ No, I'd rather not, much rather not. I have sent an 
invitation to Salisbury and the Civilised World, which I think is 
calculated to stagger humanity.” 

Steyn.—‘' Yes, 1 know all about that. But what's the good of 
staggering humanity?” 

Kruger.—* Why, that’s half the battle—but hush, they come— 
see, there’s Salisbury.’’ 

Steyn.—* And who’s that cosmopolitan ruffian with him ?”’ 

Kruger.—*‘ Cosmopolitan ruffian! My dear Steyn, what a 
strange expression to use, that foreign-looking gentleman is the 
Civilised World. But here they are.” 


(Enter Salisbury, followed by Civilised World.) 


Salisbury.—“ Well, sirs, you wished to see me.” 

Kruger.—“' Yes, we want to discuss matters in a friendly way. 
We think the time has come to talk things over in a dispassionate 
manner, Steyn thinks so, don’t you, Steyn ?”’ 

Steyn.—“ Certainly—I’ve had a enough.” 

Kruger eng > a Enough of (this uncertainty. So have I, as 
I said to Mrs. Kruger only yesterday, ‘ What are we fighting about? 
See Psalm number—— ?’ ”’ 

Salisbury.—‘‘ I may tell be at once, I’m rather busy, and if 
you would just tell me exactly what it is you wish to say, I should 
feel obliged.” 

Kruger.—‘' Well, the fact of the matter is, I think we ought to 
ask ourselves if there hasn't been enough of this bloodshed. After 
all, what are we fighting about?” 

Salisbury.—* Oh, if you don’t know I’m sure I can’t tell you.” 

Kruger.—‘‘ Of course, I know what we're fighting for. We're 
fighting for our independence as Sovereign International States.”’ 

Salisbury.—“ Say that n, I didn’t quite catch——"’ 

Kruger.—*' Our independence as Sovereign International States. 
I appeal to the Civilised World.” 

Cwilised World.—"* Himmel, but dat vos zo, sacre bleu, dat vos 
joost zo, varie mooch ! "’ 

Kruger.—-“‘ There, you hear what our friend says.” 

Salisbury.—“ Your friend, I think you mean.” 

Kruger.—* Well, my friend, if you insist. Anyway, that’s what 
we're fighting for. Now, what on earth are you fighting for ?”’ 

Salisbury.—-‘‘ Ah, you should have thought of that before.” 

Kruger.—-‘‘ We did think of it before—didn’t we, Steyn ?”’ 

Steyn.—“ We did— I did—I haven't thought of anything else for 
months—I-—— ”’ 

Kruger.—** Exactly—only, you see—while we were beating you in 
all directions, we didn’t like to seem’ to—er—presume—to—er— 
dictate—to you—did we Steyn?” 

8 -— Of course, not—I didn’t—I wouldn't have wounded 
British suscep'ibilfties for the world.” 

Kruger.—* Just so—very noble of you, Steyn—I feel sure Salis- 

will admire you forit. You understand, we couldn’t ask you 
4 y down your arms and go home while you were being 


Salisbury.—“ Sir!” 

ee oe was being thrashed, wasn’t he, Steyn? I wouldn’t 
hurt British feelings for—er—er—a dynamite monopoly, but if he 
we receiving the jolliest hiding—I appeal to the Civilised 

orld.” 

Civilised World.—“'"E voz—'e voz, vot you call, all novere, 
parbleu, eet voz von knockout.” 

Kruger.—*‘ You hear what my friend says. Well, of course, 
while you were in that distressing condition we couldn't talk of 
peace. But now that you are carrying all before you, why, we 
don’t mind discussing it, do we, Steyn?” : 


yr tr onan = 











Steyn.—*‘ No, we don’t. Idon’t. I’m prepared todiscuss Peace 
with anyone. I simply hate——” 

Kruger.—* To go on killing people, so do I, so do I.” 

Salisbury.— And what terms do you suggest ?” 

Kruger.—“ Ah, well, under the circumstances, you know, I think 

ou can afford to be magnanimous. Now, my suggestion is this, 
You lay down your arms, pay an indemnity large enough to cover 
the expense we have been put to, recognise the two Republics as 
Sovereign International States, pardon your Colonial rebels, and 
give us Cecil Rhodes’s head on a charger. Can you think of any- 
thing else, Steyn?” 

Steyn.—“‘ No. I think that’s all; but, wasn’t there some idea of 
a united Dutch Republic to include Cape Colony and Natal?” 

Kruger.—* Not to my knowledge. Why, the idea’s absurd. 
Whatever made you think of a silly thing like that ?”’ 

Steyn.—“ I certainly thought és 

Kruger (aside).—‘‘ That’s right—give us away !—(alowd)—ha! 
ha! ha! Whata funny idea, isn’t it ?”’ 

Salisbury (grimly).— Very funny—nothing in it, of course?” 

Kruger.—* No, of course not ; Steyn is subject to these hallucina- 
tions. Now, what do you think of my idea, eh? You quite 
understand—agree to my terms, and I restore Peace at once.” 

Salisbury.—‘‘ Very good of you, I’m sure; but, you see, I’m 
afraid you’re a little late.”’ 

Kruger.—‘ Then I appeal to the Civilised World.” 

Civilised World.—‘‘ Wa’al, I guess, an offer’s an offer, anyway. 
And I’m for Peace all the time, you bet! And if Salisbury would 
like me to give him my advice—I'll give it, right away.”’ 

Salisbury.— You’re very good, very good—but we’ll see this 
through on our own, and it seems to me that Kruger’s offer is 
silly.” 

teyn.— There, I told you so. Oh, I wish I’d never consented 
to stagger humanity.” 

Salisbury.— You staked the Independence of your Republic, 
and you will lose it. As for the /ate President of the Orange Free 
State——”’ 

Steyn.— The late President? ”’ 

Salisbury.—‘' Oh, didn’t you know? Roberts has entered Bloem- 
fontein, and taken over the Government! ”’ 

Steyn.— Taken over my Government ?”’ 

Salisbury.—‘' And I may tell you in confidence that your people 
seemed very pleased to see him. The whole town sang ‘ God save 
the Queen.” 

Steyn.— ‘God save the Queen’ in my capital, and (weeps) oh 
what will become of me, what will become of me?” 

Kruger.—“' Ah, my friend, this grief is natural; but we must 
bear our trials. See Job, chapter——”’ 

Steyn.—‘‘ See Job yourself! And let me tell you, once and for all, 
that you’re an opinionated, stupid, old fool.”’ 

Kruger.—** Steyn, my dear Steyn, remember the Civilised World 
is looking on.”’ 

Steyn.—“ That the Civilised World! Why, that’s just the rag, 
tag, and bobtail of Europe and the States. The Civilised World is 
attending to its Navy, and its Exhibition, and its pacification of 
Finland, and its Presidential Election. And, talking of Presidential 
elections, I shall never be a President any more. ‘ Farewell, a long 
farewell to all my greatness !’”’ 





(Exit Steyn in tears and a great hurry.) 


Kruger.—‘‘ Well, now we can get to business. He never was 
much good. What terms do you propose ?”’ 

Salisbury.— Well, I suggest that you join your friend.”’ 

Kruger.—“‘ You mean—that—I—you suggest that—oh, this is 
too much ! I appeal to the Civilised World. Speak for me.”’ 

Civilised World.—‘‘ Tonner und Blitzen! You veel not ’urt mine 

uvre ami, sacre bleu! Dat vould be toomooch! Say, stranger, 

’m with him all the time, you bet, per Baccho !” 

Kruger.—‘‘ There, you hear him !"’ 

Salisbury.—‘ Yes, I’ve heard him for some time now, and I’m 
getting tired.”’ 
eoarme .— But you would not dare to offend the Civilised 

orld———.”’ 

Salisbury.—' Precisely. But as the British Empire is the only 
civilised world that concerns me, I don’t think I shall.” 

‘ruger.—‘* Oh, defend me, defend me.”’ 


(Salisbury rolls his cuffs back, and the Civilised World remembers 
that it has business elsewhere, and goes off hurriedly.) 


Salisbury.—“ Now, Sir, humanity having been sufficiently 
staggered, we will be moving on.” 

Kruger.—“ To? 

Salisbury.—‘ Pretoria? ” 











MARcH 20, 1900. 
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Waftings from the Wings. 


Ir is really very heroic on the part of Mr. Robert Taber, the 
talented young American actor, to undertake the magnum opus of 
presenting Mr. Lawrence Irving’s new, romantic, historical play 
Bonnie Dundee. It will be remembered that he collaborated in the 
same author’s play Peter the Great, with Sir Henry Irving, who 
took the leading part at the Lyceum. The Adelphi Theatre was 
filled on the 10th inst., the opening night, with an expectant 
audience. Very few people krow anything, other than the song, of 
Dundee. An ardent supporter of James II., he oppresssd and 
butchered the King’s opponents at every opportunity. Mr. Irving 
introduces this oppressor to his audience upon the latter’s wedding 
day, when one hears very little else than maudlin sentiment. He 
marries Lady Jean Cochrane, whom it appears Lord Ochiltree, a 
supporter of William of Orange, had set his heart upon. This is 
the romance. The attempts of Ochiltree to produce mis- 
understanding and separation between Dundee and his 
wife by base and dishonourable means mingle with 
historical events, and meander through five acts, culminating 
in Dundee’s death at the battle of Killiecrankie. The latter is 
excellently managed, and in this scene the only true note through- 
out the entire play is struck, bringing down an effective curtain. 
That is the little speech uttered by Lady Jean over Dundee’s 
corpse. It is natural, and, just now, topical. In the form of a 
story Mr. Irving’s Bonnie Dundee would form a most fascinating 
book. The scenery is excellent. The wedding party passing 
through the churchyard is very effective in colour and position. The 
Pass of Killiecrankie is realistic. The costumes of that period are 
brilliant and readily constitute a prominent feature. Mr. Robert 
Taber makes the most of such an incongruous character as Mr. 
Irving makes out Dundee to be. The James II. of Mr.Mackintosh is 
even more dilatory than history records that ill-starred monarch to 
have been. Mr. George Marion utters the ‘‘est-tl-possible!’’ and 
general pedantry of Prince George of Denmark befittingly. Miss Ada 
Branson forms a sympathetic Queen Marie. Mr. Charles Fulton is 
the villain Ochiltree, whom Dundee ultimately outwits. Miss Lena 
Ashwell plays the part of Lady Jean Cochrane with quiet force and 
impressive dignity. Miss Suzanne Sheldon impersonates the im- 
pulsive Spaniard, Anna la Riva, in a manner convincing and 
energetic. For a first night audience the reception of the play was 
extremely cordial. 


Mr. Robert Newman’s London Musical Festival at Queen’s Hall 
will consist of six concerts. The orchestra will be formed of the 
massed Lamoureux and Queen’s Hall bands, in: the aggregate 200 
instrumentalists. The festival will commence on Monday evening, 
April 30th. The honours of conductorship will be shared by 
Mr. H. J. Wood and Mons. Chevillard. 


A special symphony concert will be given on Saturday afternoon, 
the 24th instant. 


—— — 
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Lipton Luxury. 


A THREE-COURSE dinner at three-halfpence per course—grand 
total, fourpence halfpenny! Certainly must follow the example set 
by the Prince and Princess of Wales and visit the Alexandra Trust 
Restaurant. Wonder whether they would give a dinner on trust. 
All you have to do is to walk, as the Prince did, up to the ticket 
office and plank fourpence-halfpenny, in exchange for which 
you receive a ticket entitling the holder to sit down 
at any of the tables, if one is fortunate to find a 
vacancy, and wait for the first course—ordinary fare—so report 
hath it; then the second course—ordinary fare—and, finally, the 
third course—ordinaty fare—provided for general customers. 
Wonder if those customers who are not general get anything 
different than ordinary fare? All this has been done for the welfare 
of working men and women patrons. Wonder if the latter fare 
well? Experientia docet. Until I have had this doce of experi- 
ence at fourpence halfpenny I shall venture no opinion as to what 
ordinary fare meaneth. Not until I have visited Lipton’s Alexandra 
Trust Restaurant shall I know. Nothing is said as to beverage. 


’ . 
“Dt then, farewell 


The Ways of the Gentle Boer. 


Pe ase maieg from a letter by a colonist, and published in the Cape 
imes. 
BEHOLD the pious, gentle Boer, 
The slimmest of his day, 
So good, so chivalrous, so kind, 
So frolicsome, so gay ! 


Now, when the Boer force came south, 
We tried to reach the Cape, 

We hoped our homestead prized, and trim, 
From ruin would escape. 


‘he pious Boers made a raid, 
Wrote curses on our walls, 

Of our best parlours, stables made, 
Our bed-rooms oxen’'s stalls. 


On dust-heap threw our Bible torn; 
And every door was smash'd; 

At mirrors Dresden figures cast ; 
Our books through windows crash'd. 


Our lovely roses, fruit trees choice 
Uprooted, were o’erthrown ; 

On barbed fence they drove our colis ; 
Destroy’d all produce grown, 


Such ruthless savagery, such crime 
Could never surely stand 
To blot out civilising power 
In future Afric land. 
J, H, Oaxtery. 



































THE LATEST. 
Policeman (to Newsboy).—*'Ere! Wot’s the meanin’ of this?” 


Newsboy.—“ Garn, Ignorance! Everyone knows it ain’t over in 
Australia or the hother countries.” 


(Collapse of Policeman.) 
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“ Wot d’yer mean, ‘ollerin’ false news ? 
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AWFUL POSSIBILITY. 


*’'Ow d’yer sell yourn ?”’ 
“I just ‘ollered ‘’Ere y’are! Bobs in Pretoria!!’”’ 


D’yer want to be fined forty parnd?”’ 





“On Things in General.” 


By Mr. “ Fun’s” WasHERWwomaN, 


At the time of ritin’ the march of 
events is that Lord Roberts ’as kapcherd 
Bloemfontein, an’ by the time you read 
this anuther big battle will ’ave been 
fought if the Boers ’ave the pluck to 
make astand, but I bet they’ll ’ave to 
obey Bobby’s stern order of ‘ Move 
on!” Old Kruger ’as been sheddin’ 
tears, torkin’ scripture-like, an’ tryin’ to 
infuse courage into ’is disheartened 
followers, but a lot of ’em don’t seem to 
be ‘‘ takin’ any”; it makes ’em sick to 
know that they carn’t stop us retchin’ 
Pretoria. 

Captains Scott an’ Lambton ’ave each 
been made a ‘'C.B.” Great Scott ! they 
richly deserve the honour, an’ there’|} be 
no Lam(bton)entations over it, ’xcept 
that some may think they might ’ave 
been put a bit farther on in theslfabet— 
‘*K.C.B.” woud ’ave been ‘*O.K.” to my 
idea. 

We know wot the Government is goin’ 
to do regardin’ peace proposals. No 
more Kruger insolence or Orange Free 
Steyns. The war, not of our seekin,’ ’as 
been a crool affair; the Boers ‘ave ’ad 
their fling, an’ I don’t know that they’ve 
enjoyed it over much, an’ now they’ll 
‘ave to pay the price wot John Bull 
names. 

A consignment of Cape pears ’ave 
arrived ’ere, an’ they went down alright 
with the publick. A Cape pear is better 
than the ‘“‘ apple of discord,” anyway. 

Mr, William Redmond, M.P., ’as been 
distinguishin’ (a pity ’e carn’t be ’xtin- 
guished) hisself agin. As a member of 
the Dublin Corporation ’e protests agin’ 
an address bein’ presented to the Queen 
on er visit to Dublin. ’E carn’t be 
@ man of much address or ’e’d never 
behave in such amanner. One thing is, 
’e’s not the mouthpiece of the Irish 
nation, tho’ ’e can give plenty of “lip” ; 
’e’s only a penny “squeaker,” wich is 
annoyin’, but of no importance. 

‘*The Old Lady of Threadneedle Street”’ 
’as been ’avin’ a lively time of it through 
the war loan; people woudn’t let ’er 
a-loan. The “sinews of war’”’ is, so to 
say, the main artery in warfare, an’ 
we’ve got ’em, thank goodness! 

I ’ope you sported your bit of sham- 
rock last Saturday in honour of the 
brave Irish soldiers, an’, if you drinks, 
toasted ’em in a “dhrop of the crater,” 
for they’ve often ’ad the Boers ‘on 
toast.”’ 





ANDERSON? S 


CITY OF LONDON 


DRESSINGS FOR BOOTS AND SHOES 


OF BVERY DESCRIPTION. 


CITY OF LONDON GLOSS for every kind of Black Leather Goods. 

SELF POLISHING WATERPROOF BLACKING produces a Brilliant Polish. 

GLYCERINE CREAM (White and Black) for Cleaning and Polishing best Glace Kid and Patent Leather. 
For imparting a Brilliant Polish to all kinds of Brown Leather goods use 


TAN GLOSS, or 


BROWN LEATHER DRESSING. With either of these two articles, in two minutes, beots are ready to wear. 
Ask any Boot Dealer for ANDERSON’S goods, and be sure you get them. 





Ss, SOUTH STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON. 
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